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profit to have them come in print; and a third that it was
never anv great ambition in me in this kind to be volumi-
nously read.

From these passages we gather that Hey wood con-
sidered it dishonest to sell the same play to the stage
and to the press; that some of his plays were stolen
through stenographic reports taken in the theater and
were printed in corrupt forms; that, in order to coun-
teract this, he obtained the consent of the theatrical
owners to his publication of a correct edition; that
some actors considered the printing of plays against their
interest (presumably because they thought that if a
man could read a play, he would not care to see it
acted); and that many plays were lost through
negligence and the changes in the theatrical com-
panies. That we are here dealing with the condi-
tions of Shakespeare's time is clear enough, since the
edition of If you know not me on which Heywood
casts reflections was published in 1605, and in 1604
Marston supplies corroboration in the preface to his
Malcontent:

I would fain leave the paper; only one thing afBicts me, to
think that scenes, invented merely to be spoken, should be en-
forcively published to be read, and that the least hurt I can
receive is to do myself the wrong. But since others otherwise
would do me more, the least inconvenience is to be accepted.
I have myself, therefore, set forth this comedy; but so, that
my enforced absence must much rely upon the printer's dis-
cretion : but I shall entreat slight errors in orthography may be
as slightly overpassed, and that the unhandsome shape which